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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they prim and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that indi- 
vidual citizens, the newspaper press, and organi- 
zations of various kinds may have readily available 
accurate information on these subjects, A list of 
publications will be found on page 15. 


Charles Patrick Neill, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor since 1905, was born at Rock 
Island, Illinois, December 12, 1865. He received 
the degree of A.B. from Georgetown University 
in 1891, of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1897, and 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from Notre Dame 
in 1908. He was Assistant Recorder of the An- 
thracite Strike Commission in 1902, Recorder of 
the Arbitration Board, Birmingham, in 1903, and 
was a member of the United States Immigration 
Commission. He is a member of the executive 
committee of the International Committee on So- 
cial Insurance, of the executive committee of the 
American Section of the International Association 
for Labor Legislation, and of the International 
Statistical Institute. 

Commissioner Neill is exceptionally well quali- 
fied to write on the relation of Labor to Inter- 
national Arbitration. 















THE INTEREST OF THE WAGE-EARNER IN 
THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
PEACE MOVEMENT 


Ir is, of course, a historical platitude that in every 
great social movement such as the one for which this 
Conference stands, there are two equally important 
periods. The first, usually a long and frequently a 
more or less discouraging one, must be given over to 
agitation or education—call it whichever you will— 
during which the energy of the propagandist has to 
expend itself either in awakening a dormant or apa- 
thetic public sentiment, or what is still harder, in break- 
ing down an adverse sentiment and buiiding up in its 
place a sympathetic one. 

In the second period the task is to crystallize the sen- 
timent thus built up in a vast group of individuals, 
and through some effective form of organization ren- 
der it articulate, and give it direction and concrete 
force. 

The movement for international arbitration has 
emerged from the first of these periods; but is now 
confronted by the entirely different kind of problem 
that the second period presents. It is plain that the 
movement for the arbitration of international disputes 
has less than half succeeded, in spite of the fact that 
probably a majority of the citizens of the most impor- 
tant nations have been mentally converted to that prin- 
ciple. 

It remains to transform these converts from pas- 
sive philosophers to aggressive propagandists, who 
shall see to it that their theory is translated into an 
institution, 
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What is now wanted is organized effort that will 
convert war into a blessed memory and arbitration 
into a living practice. 


FEDERATED FoRM OF ORGANIZATION 


And the first suggestion I wish to venture to-night is 
that the most effective form of organization for the 
realizing of this aim, is not an organization that at- 
tempts to enroll in its membership the great mass of 
individuals who are believers in arbitration, but one 
that would set out to bring together existing organi- 
zations of various kinds into some suitable and efficient 
form of federation. 


LasBor UNION AS ALLY OF PEACE MoOvEMENT 


In furthering the cause of international arbitration 
through a federation of existing organizations, as sug- 
gested above, the labor movement, both because of its 
character and of its extent, would furnish one of the 
strongest elements. 

I am not unmindful that to very many people the 
mere term “labor union” conjures up visions of 
strikes, along with some of the violent and unfortunate 
concomitants that too frequently accompany this form 
of industrial warfare. Of course, those who know of 
labor organizations mainly through such manifestations 
see only their more militant aspects ; and to them these 
organizations, naturally, seem planned and conducted 
primarily for purposes of belligerency, and hardly 
available material out of which to build up any kind 
of peace sentiment. 

It is unnecessary for the purposes of this paper to 
go into any discussion here of the nature and functions 
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of labor unions ; of their importance or their necessity 
in our existing industrial order; or of the part they 
have played and are still playing in the evolution of 
the civilization of democracy. 

To forestall controversy and to pass on to that as- 
pect of the subject that concerns us here to-day, let 
me concede that labor unions, like other forms of 
social organizations, whether political, civic, or re- 
ligious—are necessarily made up of men and women 
more or less like ourselves ; and that these unions have, 
therefore, the failings and the faults that are always 
and everywhere characteristic of us all in our indi- 
vidual and in our collective activities alike. 

Let me concede that labor unions—like other kinds 
of organizations—have left undone things they ought 
to have done, and have done things they ought not to 
have done; and yet, speaking after exceptional oppor- 
tunity for close observation of them, and from a rather 
intimate knowledge of their aims and practices—and 
possibly realizing their weaknesses and their faults 
as clearly as their most unfriendly critics—I believe 
firmly that in the labor union is to be found one of 
the strongest, most intelligent, and most effective allies 
in the movement for the cause of international peace. 


WacE-EarNERS Form BuLK OF ARMIES 


In the first place, any plan to substitute peace for 
war appeals to the army of manual toilers in a material 
and a selfish way more directly, perhaps, than it does 
to those other groups of society more happily situated 
economically. For it is upon the manual toilers who 
form the unions that the burdens of war really bear 
most directly and most heavily. In every armed 
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struggle between nations it is from their ranks that is 
drawn a large proportion of the victims who are of- 
fered up as a sacrifice to the insatiable God of War; 
who go down in droves into unnamed graves; who en- 
dure all the grimness and the horror of war and reap 
little of its rewards or its glories. 


WacE-EaArNERS Pay DISPROPORTIONATE WAR TAXES 


So, too, it is upon the manual workers, the majority 
of whose incomes are small and barely suffice for the 
fuller needs of life, that the regular taxes levied to 
maintain a military equipment in time of peace, and 
the exceptional taxes levied to meet the drains of war 
fall most heavily. Not that they necessarily pay the 
largest share, but because every dollar drawn from 
the resources of the man with little income represents 
in reality a heavier burden, is a more real sacrifice, 
than perhaps ten or twenty times as much taken from 
the income of one who is better off. 


SocrAL LEGISLATION IN UNITED STATES 


Up to the present the demands for social legislation 
and for the undertaking of schemes of social better- 
ment that involve heavy governmental outlay have 
been much more common in foreign countries than in 
our own. This has been partly because so far there 
has been more imperative need there than here for 
invoking governmental action to remedy industrial 
evils ; partly because the more centralized governments 
are better equipped for these functions than our de- 
centralized system ; and partly because by temperament 
and tradition foreign peoples turn more naturally 
than we do to what we term “ paternalism.” But this 
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contrast is less true to-day than it was yesterday; it 
will be less true to-morrow than it is to-day. 

The necessity for social legislation is daily becoming 
more evident in the United States. Our problems are 
rapidly reaching a point where governmental activity 
in a larger degree will become inevitable, and whether 
for good or for ill, the popular tendency to look to 
the Government for a remedy for industrial and social 
maladjustments is rapidly increasing in the United 
States. 


Miuitary Expenses Prevent Mucu Socrau Lects- 
LATION 


One argument constantly made in opposition to de- 
mands for legislation for the betterment of the con- 
dition of working men and women is the great ex- 
penditure such legislation frequently involves; and the 
reiteration of this argument cannot fail to force on 
the wage-earner the conviction that large public ex- 
penditures for the maintenance of armies and navies 
in time of peace, for interest and for sinking funds 
necessitated by the indebtedness incurred in war— 
stand squarely in the way of many sorely needed 
laws for his social betterment. 


War ACCENTUATES PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Again, even the return of peace after a protracted 
war, usually brings with it a certain form of temporary 
disaster to the wage-earner. 

The very bane of existence to the man who works 
with his hands for a daily wage, the specter that haunts 
him through all the days of his working life, is the 
fear of unemployment. This “economic insecurity” 
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of the wage-earner is, in fact, one of the most serious 
defects of our social system to-day. 

When a war ends that has drawn heavily from the 
ranks of the wage-earners, there is always a period 
required for industry to readjust itself to a normal 
basis. In the defeated country, especially, the recov- 
ery of industry is slow; and along with this, a large 
number of troops is suddenly released from military 
service and added to the ranks of those seeking em- 
ployment, and the struggle for work then takes on one 
of its saddest and most tragic aspects. 


WaAGE-EARNERS’ INTEREST IN PEACE Not ON MATE- 
RIAL Basts ALONE 


These considerations merely indicate the extent of 
the burden that the working men and women of a 
country bear as a result of war and the preparedness 
for war, and accentuate the extent to which the pure- 
ly material and selfish interests of the workingman 
naturally—and properly—incline him to peace rather 
than to war. 

But it is not merely material and selfish considera- 
tions that render organizations of toilers sympathetic 
adherents of the propaganda for international arbitra- 
tion. 

It is upon the manual toilers, upon those who liter- 
ally eat their bread in the sweat of their face, that the 
burdens of our modern industrial system and of our 
largely commercialized civilization bear the heaviest. 
They realize the inequalities of that system more 
keenly than those who have fared better economically. 
They come face to face with the concrete shortcomings 
of that civilization ; they realize in their own daily lives 
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of poorly requited toil how far that civilization is from 
its ideals. All this fosters discontent; but it is not 
necessarily a discontent, pessimistic, hopeless, despair- 
ing, sodden. It is a discontent that is hopeful, optimis- 
tic, ambitious, militant. It is the discontent that stim- 
ulates to struggle, that turns one’s mind and thoughts 
from the mere contemplation of the failures of our 
system of civilization to its ideals and its unrealized 
possibilities. And for this reason the seeming para- 
dox is true, that amongst those who are held down 
closest to the struggle for the mere necessities of life, 
who enjoy least of the material and the intellectual 
fruits of our civilization, who live most in its toil, its 
smoke, and its grime, and least in its leisure and its 
sunshine—that amongst these one finds most frequent- 
ly the optimist and the idealist. 

It is among my own leisured acquaintances, my in- 
tellectual and professional friends, my college and uni- 
versity brethren, that I find most frequently the pessi- 
mist, the political sceptic, the social cynic. 

For your idealists, for those to whom the dream of 
the arbitrament of reason in place of the arbitrament 
of the sword will particularly appeal; whose hearts 
it will enthuse, and whose efforts toward practical 
realization it will arouse—you may look confidently 
to the great rank and file of the regiments of industrial 
toilers, the hosts of the army of peace and production, 
who are already marshaled in the organized labor 
movement. 


WaAGE-EARNERS’ SENSE OF BROTHERHOOD 


Suffering a common hardship, like facing a com- 
mon danger or fighting a common foe, creates the 
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spirit of comradeship, begets the sense of brotherhood; 
and it is this that has begotten in the working classes 
of the different nations a sense of common brother- 
hood that is probably not found in the same degree in 
any other social class. 

The age-long struggle for the attainment of the 
ideals of democracy is going on to-day in practically 
all the countries of the world. In some countries 
where the fruits of political democracy have already 
been obtained, the struggle is for more equality of op- 
portunity in the industrial and economic realm; in 
other countries the struggle is still for the very begin- 
nings of political democracy; in still other countries 
the struggle reflects in turn the whole gamut between 
these two stages. But everywhere it is the working 
classes that are most in evidence in this struggle. 


SENSE QF BROTHERHOOD “ INTERNATIONAL” IN 
CHARACTER 


The similarity of the burdens under which they 
chafe, irrespective of country, and the identity of the 
aims and aspirations under the stimulus of which they 
are carrying on their struggle, has begotten in a mar- 
velously marked degree a spirit of class consciousness 
amongst manual workers that takes less and less heed 
of geographical or political boundary lines, and that 
grows more and more oblivious of differences in 
nationality, race, and speech. 

This consciousness of class was in some degree an 
inevitable outgrowth of our industrial development, 
but it has been sedulously fostered and developed for 
his own purposes by the Socialist propagandist until 
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it is one of the most remarkable social phenomena 
of to-day. 


SocIALISM AND CLAss CONSCIOUSNESS 


Weare, of course, familiar with the extent to which 
it characterizes Socialism. It is at once the basis and 
the battle cry of the Socialist propaganda. But this 
sense of class solidarity—though it reflects itself in a 
different form of activity, and is not accompanied by 
the same bitterness and hate toward other social 
classes—is almost as strong in that part of the labor 
movement that opposes Socialism, as it is in that part 
that espouses Socialism. It is what gives rise to the 
labor movement, and what gives it vitality and endur- 
ance. And it is this class consciousness, this sense of 
brotherhood, begotten of a common burden, that is 
obliterating political boundaries and diversity of lan- 
guage, of nationality, and of race. 

On the basis of sentiment and of idealism, therefore, 
as well as on material grounds, the abolition of wars 
between nations and the substitution therefor of the 
peaceful methods of international arbitration appeals 
most strongly to the wage-earners of every country. 


SOCIALIST AND ANTI-SOCIALIST ALIKE FAVOR PEACE 
MovEMENT 


The tendency of Socialism toward “ international- 
ism” and its frequently declared opposition to wars 
between nations are well known; and in this respect 
the Socialist attitude may be taken as a reflection in 
a fair degree of the attitude of the majority of wage- 
earners. 

In many European countries the Socialist movement 
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has so largely won over the working classes that its 
principles may be taken as a thoroughly representative 
expression of their beliefs and aims, And even in the 
United States, in certain respects and within certain 
limits, it reflects views that are common alike to wage- 
earners within and without the ranks of Socialism. 

There are hundreds of thousands of American 
workingmen who refuse to follow the errors of 
Socialism; who are actively opposed to the Socialist 
propaganda; but who are in hearty sympathy with 
the Socialist in his sense of solidarity and brotherhood, 
and who share his feeling of kinship with fellow 
toilers who happen to bear allegiance to other political 
sovereignties. 

To sum up in a word—the sentiment of the work- 
ing class, whether reflected in the movement for 
Socialism or reflected in the more conservative move- 
ment of the trade unions, is everywhere sympathetic 
with the movement represented by this Conference for 
peace rather than war, for the arbitrament of reason 
rather than of the sword. 

The labor movement extends the length and breadth 
of the United States. There is hardly a city of con- 
sequence where this movement is not organized, and 
its total numbers reach into millions. Here then is 
a movement organized and ready to be utilized as an 
ally for the cause of peace; and which would be a 
powerful ally in the effort to make articulate the grow- 
ing feeling for the arbitration of international disputes ; 
a movement peculiarly in harmony with the sentiment 
that war has no place amongst the institutions of the 
Christian civilization which we profess to be strug- 
gling to build up. 
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Nos. 1-51, inclusive (April, 1907-February, 1912). Including 
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52. An Anthropologist’s View of War, by Franz Boas. 
March, 1912. 

Special Bulletin: Great Britain and Germany; A Study in Nation- 
al Characteristics, by Lord Haldane. March, 1912. 

53- The Mirage of the Map, by Norman Angell. April, 1912. 

54. Philosophy of the Third American Peace Congress, by 
Theodore Marburg. May, 1912. 

Special Bulletin: War Practically Preventable, and Arguments for 
Universal Peace, by Rev. Michael Clune, June, 1912. 

55. The International Mind. Opening Address at the Lake Mo- 
honk Conference on International Arbitration, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, June, 1912. 

56. The Irrationality of War. On Science as an Element in the 
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Oliver Lodge, July, 1912. 

57. The Interest of the Wage-earner in the Present Status of the 
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ence on International Arbitration, by Charles Patrick Neill, August, 
1912. 

Up to the limit of the editions printed, any one of the above 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of a request addressed to the 
Secretary of the American Association for International Con- 
ciliation, Postoffice Sub-station 84, New York, N. Y. 

A small edition of a monthly bibliography of articles having to 
do with international matters is also published and distributed 
to libraries, magazines and newspapers. 
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